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to Nejed for peace and quiet's sake. His vanquished cousins
obtained certain local privileges from the Wahhabee govern-
ment, their supporter in the preceding broil, but had to content
themselves henceforth with the family property about Dareem
and Soweyk, renouncing all claim to the waters and to Bahreyn.
This war was signalized by a great sea-combat, already alluded
to, when the Wahhabees, turning sailors for the occasion, assailed
Eahreyn in ships; and it was the defeat of this expedition, des-
tined to replace on the throne the banished branch of Ebn-
Khaleefah, joined with the prudent use made by Mohammed of
his victory, which brought about the above treaty.

The Khaleefah family, if we except certain dissipated habits,
accounted for, though hardly excused, by wealth and power, are
a very tolerable set of men, and remarkably free from the san-
guinary propensities of Nejdean and Wahhabee chiefs. Accord-
ingly, no sooner was the first heat of war over than they made
good friends again with each other, and no attempt to disturb
the new arrangenfent has since ensued. The young nobleman now
on board our schooner was the head of the conquered party,
and on a visit to his victorious uncle Mohammed; this latter
resides in the town of Moharrek, at no great distance from
Meniimah, though separated from it by a narrow arm of the sea.

With such important characters in the ship, we, who were at
best only quiet professional men, yielded to nobility the only
above-deck cabin, and took our place amidships. But 'Aroos,
our handsome friend, would not allow himself to be vanquished
in the contest of courtesy, and invited us to a share of his shelter
and table, an invitation which we gladly accepted, the more so
since his accommodations and cookery were decidedly better
than ours. Much small-talk followed, and much mirth; but
local jests lose their point when related at four or five thousand
miles' distance and after two years' interval.

With the negro in attendance, Daliel by name, we had a more
interesting and a more " profitable" conversation. The man
was remarkably intelligent, and a good though quiet talker;
well acquainted too with all the topics in dispute, whether
theoretical or practical, between the Wahhabees and their
neighbours. Like most " of his skin," that is, negroes, he was
decidedly adverse to fatalist and to rigorist dogmas, nor did he